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: e a wee 
ov have, no. doubt, ſeen the late pam- 
1 bpghlet, intitled, The Defects of an Uni- 
5800 Education. In contains a propoſal for 
introducing a new plan of education, by means 
of an Academy to be erected in this city. As 
the education of youth is a matter of the utmoſt 
importance, we, always, pay tl the greateſt re- 
gard to every propoſal for its improvement. 
And as the title page of that pamphlet inform 
ed us that it was wrote by: a ſociety. of our own 
citizens, we can aſſure you we were greatly 
Prezudiced in its favour, But op reading it 
over, we ſay it with tears in our eyes, we found 
them to be only wolves in ſheeps clothing, Un- 
der a pretence of friendſhip for our city, the 
are endeavouring to ſtab us in our vitals. —Re- | 
ligen has long been on the 0 hand a= | 
A 


% 


1 % 

mong us, and now they would alſo take away 
our trade, the craft by which we have got our 
wealth. But we will not quit with it fo eaſily; 
we will graſp it in our arms, we will hug it in 
our boſoms, and cling to it till death part us. 
Trade, every body may be ſenſible, is not a 
thing that will follow people againſt their in- 
clination. Succeſs in it muſt be the effect of 
aſſiduous application. And ſuch application can 
only proceed from a ſpirit for trade, and a mind 
deeply impreſſed with a ſerious ſenſe of the ne- 
ceſſity and importance of being rich. Now e- 
very plan of education, which has a tendency 
to cruſh this ſpirit among our youth, muſt, in 
proportion, contribute to the ruin and dee 
tion of our commerce. OE 

We were convinced, at firſt reading, that 
this new plan of education had ſuch a tendency; 
but we did not chooſe, at that time, to fpeak 
our minds publicly about it. We were convin- 
ced, from paſt obſervation, that our fellow 
citizens pay no great regard to projects that have 
not an immediate tendency to encreafe theit 
wealth. Such projects may, perhaps, at a time 
when trade happens to be dull, make a little 
noiſe among them for a day or two; but they 
are ſoon forgot, and leave no ſerious impreſſions | 


6 

on their minds. This was the caſe with the 
propoſal we are now talking of. After being 
the common topic of converſation fora few days, 
it was no more regarded. And indeed we were 
in hopes it had met with the fate it deſerved, 
and was ſunk in everlaſting oblivion. : 
But, whilſt we were indulging ourſelves 
in this pleaſing hope, out comes a parcel of 

Remarks on it. Theſe Remarks appear evident- 
ly to be written by ſome friend to this Acade- 
my, and publiſhed with no other view than to 
recal the firſt pamphlet to the memory of the 
inhabitants, and to preſerve it from ſinking i into 
that oblivion in which it ought for eyer to have 
been buried. The publication of theſe Re- 
marksgivesus reaſon to ſuſpe that this Scheme 
for an Academy may be ſecretly. encouraged by 
ſome numerous party among ourſelves, We 
could, therefore, no longer remain ſilent. We 
have reſolved to apply to you, Brethren; your 
ſpirit for trade is univerſally known; and we 
make no doubt but the common danger will 
engage you to unite your endeavours with ours 
in decrying this Academy. 

Vou will probably be ſurprized, that we, 
your old acquaintances, are now become a So- 
ciety. But when wicked Academicians are 

A 2 5 


. 
uniting in Societies for demoliſhing our unde, 
and undermining our religion, we think it is 
full time that the friends of trade and religion 
ſhould aſſociate themſelves for their defence. 
Theſe Academial gentlemen need not think to 
terrify us by calling themſelves a Society; for 
we are convinced that the uncorrupted inhabi- 
tants of this city are ſtil} a very numerous and 
reſpectable body. We, who glory in being of 
that number, have reſolved to take joint mea- 
ſures ih oppoſing this Academy-ſcheme, and it 
is with pleaſure we inform you, that great 
numbers are every day applying for mitte 
to our Society. 

The authors of this propoſal for an Acade- 
my ſeem to have minded their books more than 
their trade; it cannot therefore be expected, 
that we, who have been all along men of bu- 
ſineſs only, ſhould be able to cope with theſe 
people at fine writing. All that we propoſe 
is to ſet forth, in the way of ſober reaſoning, 
the dangerous conſequences of this Academy, 
ſhould our fellow- citizens be ſo far left to them- 
ſelves as to erect one. We think we are called 
to exert ourſelves on this occaſion; and a ſenſe 
of our own weakneſs ſhall not deter us from our 


duty. 


191 
Ihe authors of that pamphlet are pleaſed to 
Sy that we are Ignorant. — Has any body ſeen 
us throw away our money? — Or have we been 
catched making bargains againſt. our own inte- 
reſt?—Theſe indeed had been ſymptoms of ig- 
norance.— But if we have no book-knowlege, if 
we have no knowlege of hiſtory, if weare totally 
unacquainted with geography, if we have no 
ſmattering of natural philoſophy, are we there- 
fore to be branded with ignorance? —— This 
however is not the caſe with us. We are not 
ſo ignorant of the hiſtory of our own country 
as theſe people would repreſent us. There is 
no trader who has made any figure in this city 
for fifty years paſt, but we are thoroughly ac- 
quainted with his hiſtory. We know the arts 
by which he acquired his fortune, and raiſed 
himſelf in the world. We know the prudent 
methods which he took to keep it together, 
and to hand it ſafely down to his poſterity. 
This is the hiſtory in which every merchant 
ought to be converſant. It is not to be found 
in your hiſtory books; it can only be learned 
by the faithful narratives of our aged citizens, 
men who have grown old in the arts of trade 
and to theſe we liften with the moſt patient 
attention, Theſe hiſtories, with the practical 


[ 10 J | 
uſe of them in the courſe of buſineſs, are deep- 
ly riveted in our hearts; we alſo teach them 
diligently to our children, ſpeaking of them 
when we ly down and when we riſe up, when 
we ſit in the houſe and when we walk abroad, 
to the end that their Wen be encreaſed 
ur the land. 

Your knowing people, the 3 for 
che Academy, will no doubt deſpiſe this our 


Hhiuiſtorical learning. But how ſenſible are we 


ourſelves of its utility! How often have we 
bandled its happy fruits The only criterion 
by which true knowlege can be diſtinguiſhed 
from the kind of it that is flimſy and ſuperfi- 
cial, is its tendency to bring money into one's 
pocket. And we are firmly perſuaded that if 
the knowlege which theſe Academial gentle- 
men would introduce among us, was weigh- 
ed in this balance, with the knowlege which 
prevails in this city at preſent, it would be 
found extremely deficient, 
They fay too that we are dull. — But did e- 
ver any of them over- reach us in the way of 
trade? — We only wiſh they would try this, 
and they would ſoon feel to their experience 
whether we arc dull or not. 
They may call us dull, and ſay we have no 


— 
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penetration, but they are quite miſtaken, There 
are no people who will ſooner diſcern latent 
merit, or pay more reſpect to it even when it 
happens to make its appearance in diſguiſe. 
An eminent phyſician, who is lately deceaſed; 
and another learned gentleman, were one day 
walking by the river - ſide with a very worthy 


inhabitant of this city. On a ſudden the citi- 


zen ſtarts from them, and runs forward to meet 
a man who was coming toward them in a ve- 
ry ſhabby dreſs, What is that tattered fel- 
low, ſays the phyſician, of whom our friend 
ſeems to be ſo ſond? I am no way acquaint- 
ed with him, replied the other Wader, but 
he is certainly a man worth money. 

We ate no way concerned however at being 
called dull. We are convinced that this mali- 
ciqug inſinuation proceeds entirely from envy at 
gur wealth. Dulneſs is an aſperſion that has 
been thrown on rich people in all ages. The 
inhabitants of antient Carthage, and our induſ- 5 
triqus neighbours the Dutch in modern times, 
have met with this treatment. And people 
who would be rich in any age, muſt lay their 
account with. being called dull by thoſe, who 
ne incapable. of imitating them; ' 
Hut, indeed, it ib ho way furpriling, that 
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| the authors of this propofal ſhould ſpeak fo 
_ -contemptibly of us, when even the learned 
profeſſors of the univerſity have not eſcaped 
their ſcutilous tongues. They ſay they are 
lazy, and allow their ſtudents but a ſmall moi- 
ety of inſtruction. They ſay too that they ſhould 
change their plan of education, and ſet up in 


the Academy way. And they even inſinuate 


that ſome of the learned profeſſors are ignorant 
of the things they pretend to teach. But for 
our part, we have always lived in great friendſhip 
with the profeſſors. We do not pretend to 
judge about their quota of learning; but as to 
their plan of education, we are quite ſatisfied 
_ with it, — One Sunday, a good many years a- 
go, one of us happened to attend a church, in 

a certain city, where the miniſter was remark- 
able for the badneſs of his elocution, and the 
impenetrability of his method. After ſermon, 
our friend accidentally met with an old gentle- 
woman who was one of that miniſter's conſtant 
hearers. The miniſter happening to be menti- 
oned in the courſe of converſation, he told her. 
that he was ſurpriſed ſhe choſe to fit in that 
church; that for his part, he had not been able 
tocomprehendone ſentence of the diſcourſe. ©* It 


is very true, Sir, * the old * F | 


if 13 51 : 

+, hut. then g are ſure we drink in no error. | 
6 Il '—— Now the caſe is juſt the lame with; 
ous univerſity. If the inſtructions pf the karn- 
ed profeſſors are of no benefit. to or children, 
wg are convinced at leaſt they are perfeRly, 
harmleſs. And this is a geat deal more than, 
can be {aid for the know lege which theſe Aca- 


demicians propoſe to ne, to E a 
children 


As the thig: 3 tha e fir 
tranſcend any ordinary comprehenſion, the boys 
ar in no danger of having their minds pre- 
engaged in book - ænowlege. When the ordi 
mary courſe at the univerſity is finiſhed, they can 
apply their whole attention to trade. But if 
once this Academy was erected, knowlege, bo- 
ing delivered from its preſent obſcurity, /will 
become caſy, and, like vice when it is finely 
coloured over, will appear: pleaſant to young 
minds, and fo draw their attention entirely off 
from their buſineſs,” Thus, in a; few years, 
| — will n. utter nn 

dur trade. 
Theſe, © IL are no chimerical terrors; 
they are the dictates of ſober experience. The 
city of Aberdeen is a melancholy proof of 
chem. About fifteen or twenty years ago, that 
FE 8 . 
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city had very 8 tobacco trade; but 


(it is now quite vaniſhed.” And we believe it 


will be difficult for to account for its departure, 
from any other cauſe than the new plan of edu- 
cation that was ſome years ago introduced in- 
to the Mariſchal college of that city. 
The very name of an univerſity education 
adds dignity to a man's character; and by daz- 
zling the eyes of ignorant people may ſometimes 
be uſeful to him in the way of trade. A fel- 
low; who is both able and willing to cheat him 
at à bargain, may be ſcared from attempting 
to do fs, tertiſied at the danger of being found 
out by the man who has been at the univerſi- 
—— 42eb to be 1 
wiſer than other People? 20 
Wie remember too that one ada old col- 


' kgeicompanions uſed to derive: a great deal of 


private comfort from the very thoughts of 
having ihad an: univerſity education. When 
ever he happened to be overcome at an argu- 
ment, which was generally as often as he en- 
gaged in one, he always conſoled himſelf with- 
the reflection, that he had once wore the gown, 
and had all along preſerved the en a 
ou ſcholar. n e an 10 * 7+ | 
An univerſity ret 


| L 1 Hh 
harmleſs to our youth, it may even be of real 
uſe to them. It has a tendency, to build them 
up in one of the main branches, of the com- ? 
mercjal ſpirit. The learned profeſſors have al- 
Ways, in their, own, conduct, diſcoyercd a very, 
laudable attachment to money; and we chari- 
tably hops they are at all e Pains to com- bY: 
municate the ſame good diſpoſition to their, 
ſtudents. The aut thors of the propoſal for an 
Academy tell us that the learned Profeſſors are, 

not, in ſome things, very examplary to their 
ſtudents; ; but we who, are parents. haye the 5 . 
tisfaction to think that their inſſructio on 

this important ſubject, oy 1 "with 
A Flat e ay 80 e 

nee which cannot fg r 

du on —— tender 1 Ie —_ dren; an and 
it gives us a very delight ul role © of 165 


may be the ſtate of commerce i in this 1s city in che 
* 


next generation, i it we can keep a way tl the A Ar 
cademy. owing, hu, by 
The love of Money is an affe Qion, of it impor- 
tance, and. utility in human 1e. The our 
hundred and fifrieth number of the 8 pectator 
is a moſt admirable | paper on ai. Mr. 
E phraim Weed, a ; conliderable trader in the 
tobacoo way, writes a letter to | the Spectator, 
B 2 


c 15 U 
in which, from the hiſtory of hib own u ne 
proves, ini very pleaſant and odnvincing titahs 
ner, that the love of money makes men honeſt. 
ſober; and religious; and has a very happy ef- 
Ft in rendering them calm and refigned under 
ſorme of the ſevereſt calamities and misfortunes 
of life. The spectator is not 4 very proper 
bodk for 3 young men ſetting out in the tradin 
world; "wears very far from praifing it by 

bulk it sony Mr. Weed's moſt — 
my that we recommend to the ſerious at- 
-tention of evety young man Wo is 'ambirious 
of making a figure f in Fate We think eve- 
ry merchant ought to get it fairly tranſeribed, 
and pa afted i up in his compting room, juſt by the 
m̃ap . The young gentlemen "who 
attend the'compting room, by carefully peruf- 
ing it at leiſure hours, will be greatly ediſed 
in the commercial life, and will feel their good 
diſpoſitions toward money eb inereaf” 
ed and confirmed. Han 0 
The love of money is is an Affection which e- 
very young man ought w_— to cheriſh irt 
his own boſom. | It is an excellent antidote a- 
gainſt ſome vices to which young people are 
but too often addicted. In proof of this we 


hall quote the words of f the forefaid Mr. E. 


E 
ptaim Weed; ant; think his authority in 
this matter ought ro de deciſwe: .= do 
not temetuber, fays Mr. Weed, that ſince my 
coming into this world I was ever overtaken in 
drink; fave nine times; one at the chitiſtening 
of my firſt child, thrice at out city feaſts, and} 
Ave Lines at driving of bargains) My tefor . 
mutdon 1 can uttiibutè to nothing ſs much as: 

the love and eſtrem of money; fr I found 
myſelf t6 be extravagubt in my drink, and ape 
to turn projector and males raſh bargains. | Ris 
for wornen I never knew any except my crives 
fut my reuder muſt know, and it is what hie 
may confide in as afl excellent recipe; that the 
love of buſineſs 4n& money is the-greateſt mor- 
tißer of inordinate deſſtes itnagmnble, ab em- 
ploying the mind entnually in the carefub o- 
verſight of what one has; in the eager queſt aftey = 
more, in looking after the negligente and de- 
_ ceits of ſervants, in he due entering ànd ſtat· 
ing of accompts, in hunting after chaps, and 
in the exact know lege of the ſtate of markets; 
which things whoever thoroughly attends, will 
find enough to employ his thoughts in ever, 
moment of the day; ſo that I cannot dall to 
— Wi in wot FW, er ene 
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whick of and on was about twelve years, 1 
ever once thought of my wives but in bed. 
We have obſerved, with great pleaſure, that 
a deſire of making money has long been on the 
thaiving hand in this corner of our native cou: 
thy: The. fleuxiſhing: ſtate of: this excellent dil 
peſitian is; no · dbubt, in a good meaſure to be 
aſeribed to the uſeful ĩnſtructions and edifying 
example of the Jearned; proſeſſors of this uni · 
verſity...  Weiſuppoſe the authors of the pro- 
poſal for amAcajjemy;intended-to throw a flux: 
n the learned) profaſſors, or at. leaſt on their 


country gentlemen, who have been. edocated 
at the univerſity, are nomway inferior to the 
inhabitants of this city ino point of. ĩgnorance. 
But every judicious, porſon, Who conſiders 
what it is that cheſe people mend by knoy lege, 
will be of opinion that.the learned profeſiors 
are greatly to be commended for keeping their 
ſtudents clear of it. If gur country gentle 
men have no Academial knowlege, they have 

the true knowlege, which is much more pro- 
fitable to them. Have not the moſt, part of 
them doubled the rents of their eſtates, with- 
in theſe laſt thirty years. And will any ſober 
perſon ſay that ſuch people are ignorant? — 


plam of education, when! they tell us that out 


19 
This knowlege of theirs is not qnly highly be- 
neficial to themſelves, it has alſo a very happy 
aer on all around them. The Jowes 


anche manners \ of hhelr ſuperiors. and from 
the/cxamplary conduct of our country gentle 
men, we have great reaſon to hope that a grip- 
ing diſpoſition, a violent deſire of making mo- 
ney, will ſpeedily prevail over the whole land. 
T bat the univerſity bas no inconſiderable in- 
ſide, appears from this, That the people who live 
at a great diſtance from this city, the ſeat of ſub» 
ſtantial learning, are ſunk in the maſt barbarbus 
anddeplorable ignorance withregatd to the main 
chance:—A few months ago one of our Society 
had occaſion to travel at ſome diſtance from home. 
Happening to hauen buſineſs at a houſe on the / 
road, he deſired a boy to take his big. coat and 
horſe to a public houſe about half a mile di» 
ſtant; and for this piece of ſervice: he offered 
him a half- penny. O yes, Sin, ſays the boi 
« T'll take the big coat and the horſe to ſuch 
tt A place, but I have no. uſe forthe half: pen - 
6, ny.” Our friend was quite aſtoniſhed at 
the ignotance of this poor bo. A tboyof < 
twelve years old not to know the worthcaf a 


bal peunny + The moſt diminutive boy. in or 
ſervice, unleſs its value in money be firſt laid in 
a good education. In this city both inſtruc» 
tions and example conſpire to make our child- 
ren early acquainted with the worth of money; 
but in that part of the country where our friend 
met with this ignorant boy, the people live at 
à⁊ great diſtanoe from the ſeat of learning, and 
bave no intereourſe with the trading part of 
mankind, ſo that their minds have nerdr = 
got clear of their primitive 1 Ignorance. 
We rejoice: however, in the hope, nina 
ght of true knowlege will ſoon dawn on theſe. 
Aut and barbarous corners of the land; School · 
maſters, who have received their education at 
the univerſity, may be oonſidered as miſſſona- 
ties, ſent forth to propagate true knowlege a+ 
mong theſe: ignorant barbarians, —- We are told 
' that one of the · learned profeſſors is ſo charita- 
nie a to gire lectures on oeconqmy, gratis, | 
for the benefit of ſuch ſtudents as intend to 
eme out in the ſchool-maſtes way. We have 
. alſd geceived very ſatisfying accounts concern- 
ing che Gacceſs of theſe-his lectures. Several 
ſchocl - maſters, in different parts of the oon. | 
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try, as we ate informed, have ſcraped together 
very conſiderable ſums in a few years. Their 
backs and their bellies have indeed been ſtarv- 
ed, but then the main chance has been carried 
on. Though they choſe to faſt, yet they had 
the ſatisfaction to think that they might have 
eaten had they ſo pleaſed. Cold and hunger 
were, nodoubt, grievousto the fleſh in the mean 
time; but now they reap the happy fruit of them 
from a conſciouſneſs of their own wealth; be- / 
ſides a great deal of ſpiritual benefit to their Gy 
ſouls from ſuch a courſe of mortification.— 
Country ſchool-maſters, you know, have the 
care of educating the youth in their ſeveral pa- 
riſnes. And we hope that under the diſcipline: } 
of ſuch excellent preceptors, their tender minds. © 
will gradually contract a ſtrong attachment to 
money, and be early n. to the is . 
deſire of gain- ö 
Theſe obſervations, 8 W led 
us away from our main defigh. - By ſhewing 
us the great importance and uſefulneſs of an u- 
 niverſity education, they point out to us the 
pernicious tendency of theſe Acadernies, and 
the knowlege which is to be got at them. 
Whenever a merchant contracts a thirſt after 
C 
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book knowlege, he may bid an everlaſting fare 
wel to his trade, and give up all further hopes 
of encreaſing his wealth, Conſidering trade as 
an interruption to him in the purſuit oſknow-' 


lege, he will feel a ſecret joy when it grows 


dull; the loſs of a cuſtomer, inſtead of being a 


mournful and diſcouraging event, will be, to 
him, a ſource of great conſolation, Now let 
any ſober perſon judge whether'a man of this 
diſpoſition be in a thriving way. Can he fail 
of being ſpeedily reduced to the moſt e 
ble poverty? 

| When we reflect ſeriouſly on theſe a 
we cannot help thinking, that the very pro- 
poſal of eſtabliſhing an Academy amongſt us, 
may be attended with very dangerous conſe- 
quences to the credit of this city. Should it once 
take air through the country, that ſuch a nu- 
merous body of the inhabitants of Glaſgow, as 
the authors of this propoſal ſeem to be, in- 
ſtead of hungering and thirſting after the en- 


argement of their trade, and the encreaſe of 


their wealth, have contracted a moſt voracious 


2 after book knowlege, what do yon 
1 


ink will be the effect of it? Will not every 


one be afraid to riſque his money with ſuch 
people? Will not every one who has money ly- 
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ing at intereſt in this city, call it in with all 
imaginable diſpatch? Will not a general bark» 
ruptcy of the citizens be very juſtly apprehend- 
ed? We are credibly informed that the ſeve- 
ral banking companies in this city, being afraid 
that this propoſal may affect the circulation of 
their notes, have reſolved to publiſh an adver- 
tiſement, in the News Paper, declaring that 
no perſon concerned in any of the ſaid banking 
companies is infected with this thirſt after 
book knowlege; that on the contrary they ate 
determined to exert themſelves, conjunctly and 
ſeverally, to the utmoſt of their power, in 
ſuppreſſing every attempt for erecting any Aca- 
dem in this city; and that in examining into 
the circumſtances of people who apply to them 
for caſh accompts, they will enquire particular- 
ly into their diſpoſitions with regard to the A- 
.cademy, that none of its wellwiſhers may have 
any {hare in their favours. —It might be ex- 
pected that a declaration of this nature, made 
by ſuch a teſpectable body of the inhabitants, 
who have ſuch a powerful influence over their 
fellow - citizens in money matters, would go a 
great length in re-eſtabliſhing the credit of this 
city, and quieting people's minds; but the 
ſmalleſt appearance of danger is always ſo 2- 
C 2 Ws 
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lerming, in alls where one's money is at the 
Rake, that it is hard to fay what may be the 
effect of ſuſpicions kindled in rer bole 
by this unlucky propoſal. © 
| The tendency of theſe Academies to bring 
us to poverty, is a circumſtance which ſhould 
make them be vigorouſly oppoſed by every friend 
to peace and good order in ſociety. We have 
heard of one Mr. Hobbs, who has been greatly 
cenſured for ſaying that mankind are naturally 
in a ſtate of war. But conſidering that men, in 
their natural ſtate, being ignorant of trade, are 
of conſequence moſt deplorably poor, we think 
it is no way ſurpriſing though they ſhould be 
_ continually quarreling with their neighbours, 
and even cutting one . another's throats. Po- 
verty makes men' fearleſs of danger; wealth, 
on the other band, has a moſt admirable effect 
in calming quarrelſom and bloody-minded peo- 
ple. We remember about two years ago the 
public was at a great loſs to account for the 
behaviour of a certain general officer in Ger- 
many. But the affair was quite cleared up to 
us when we were informed that ſome ſhort 
time before the battle of Minden, he had ſuc- 
ceeded to a conſiderable eſtate by the death of 
nn aunt, This addition of wealth had en- 
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tirely taken away his former fighting diſpoſi- 
tion, and inſpired __ "WA a 2 and 
able one. 
It will no doubt tn dbletedtorthis chitie- 
tion, that the wealthy inhabitants of this city 
expreſſed the higheſt joy and ſatis faction at the 
commencement of the preſent war. But our 
joy on that occaſioh did not in the leaſt proceed 
from any defire of lighting in propriis perſonis. 
This is a thing to which we have always had 
the greateſt averſion, eſpecially ſince we grew 
rich. Our unanimity in oppoſing the ſcheme 
for eſtabliſhing a militia in this country, is a 
ſufficient proof of it. Our joy, at the commence- 
ment of the war, proceeded entirely from the 
hope that other people's quarrels miglit give us 
an opportunity of enlarging our trade, and be 
th occaſion of encreafing our wealth. _ 
Our whole hearts and ſouls are ſet on our 
trade. It is the ſpring which moves all out 
paſſions. We hope and we fear, we joy and we 
grieve, we are proud or we are humble, juſt 
according to the pteſent aſpect of our trade. 
A country gentleman, who pretended to be 
very ſatirical on the inhabitants of this city, 
once told us that he could eaſily diſcern by the 
looks of a merchant whether he was at that 
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particular time fortunate or unfortunate in his 
duſineſs. If one of his ſhips, ſaid he, has 
arrived ſafe without any inſurance; or if he has 
fold a large cargo of tobacco or ſugar at a good 
Price, he paſſes by an old country acquaintance 
on the ſtreet without ſo much as deigning to 
look at him. But on the other hand, if he 
has loſt a ſhip, or if one of his principal debt- 
| ors has ſtopped payment, he knows his coun- 
try acquaintance at firſt ſight, ſhakes him by 
the hand in a very friendly manner, enquires 
for the welfare of his family, and diſcovers ſe- 
veral other ſymptoms of kindneſs and huma- 
nity.” — But let us return to the Academy. 
We are particularly alarmed at the danger 
v hich is threatened to our holy religion by 

this propoſal for an Academy, The nation 
is at preſent ſo over-run with Atheiſts, and So- 
cinians, and Deiſts, and Arians, and Free- 
thinkers, and Glaſfites, and Infidels, and vari- 
tious other kinds of Heretics, that we can- 
not be ioo much on our guard againſt people 
who pretend to make any addition to cur- 
knowlege. And really the noiſe that is made 
about morality in that pamphlet gives us great 
reaſon to ſuſpect that the authors of it have 
ſome plot on our religion, We have general 
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1y obſerved that the corrupters of our faith ery 


up morality ; but the inhabitants of this city 


have always been diſtinguiſhed by a zealous at- 
tachment to purity in doctrine. We are told: + 


that the Spaniards, out of reſpect to their an- 
ceſtors, ſtill retain the dreſs that was in faſhion, 
among them two. or three hundred years ago. 
We pay the ſame pious regard to the religious 
opinions of our anceſtors, which are the dreſs 
of the mind. We do not enquire curiouſly, / 
into the foundations of our faith; our whole 


attention is engaged in trade; and we receive 


our religious opinions entirely on the credit 


their children are; and they certainly took care 


that their opinions were well founded before 
they eſtabliſhed them into the national faith: 
and for our part we are determined that this 
—— to our children in the ſame 


it came to us. 


We are told that the Diſſenter in England 
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of our fore-fathers. They were a great deal 
more addicted to religious ſpeculation than we 


are at preſent over-run with hereſy, We can 


account for this from no other cauſe than the 
great number of Academies which have been 
' ſet up among them. They call theſe Acade- 
mies ſeminaries of knowlege, but we are con- 
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A ue be eee Hb We 
remember the faying of a worthy miniſter of 
this church, who is now in glory. Speak-' 
ing one day of the degeneracy of the preſent 
times, he obſerved, That the knowlege, which 
poured in on us at the union of the two king · 
doms, was the cauſe of all the hereſy which 
has overſpread this land ſince that period. But 


as we are determined to adhere to our ortho- 


doxy, no mr; _ e area 
our minds. i 


When e ee e Nn 
knowlege, we were ſo weak indeed as to ima- 
gine that probably we might not be the worſe 
to have a little more of it. But a very little 
reflection convinced us of the contrary. Had 
we needed any further degrees of knowlege; 
the reverend miniſters of this city would cer · 
tainly have told us about it. They are our Tpiri- 
tual phyſicians, and they certainly know beſt 
' when it is proper to give us any freſh recruit 
cloves" neee n food of 
fouls. 

We 1550 120 indeed that RY {heme for 
.an Academy has been commended by ſeveral 
country miniſters. But can the phyſician of 
an infignificant country village be expected to 
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hain the ſame knowlege in baſineſs with his 
wealthier brethren who practiſe in large and 

populous cities ?. Can a country miniſter, the 
ſpiritual phyſician, perhaps, of ſome moorland 
congregation, be expected to know what ſpi- 
ritual regimen is proper for the inhabitants of 
Glaſgow, the mercantile part of the nation; 
Beings, one may ſay, of a ſuperior order to 
the creatures with whom he uſually converſ- 
es.—Knowlege of every kind too has always 
with great juſtice been valued according to the 
money that is made by it. A country mini- 
ſter, who earns only fifty pounds a year by his 
knowlege, cannot be ſuſpected to have any + 
conſiderable quantity of it. No ſober perſon 
will-ever compare his underſtanding” to that of 
a city miniſter, who gains triple the ſum by 
his knowlege. The country miniſter's knows 
lege can be neither very deep nor extenſive 
when it brings him in ſuch a ſmall portion of 
money. | | _ 
We mention theſe things, Brethren, that 


you may contract no favourable impreſſions of 


\. this Academy from the opinion of theſe coun- 

try miniſters. The miniſters of this opulent 

city have never expreſſed any liking to it. 

They have never made any motion toward 
D 


1 
ontling it erected. Weare therefore fully ſatis- 
fed that it has a very dangerous tendency. 
Let us now examine the advantages of the 
-- e ſet forth in that Wr 


ln chefirſt place, we are informed 2 
Academy will inſpire us with a taſte for litera- 
ture. — A ſine accompliſhment, truly, for a 
man a trade! — Will a taſte for literature im- 
prove his judgment in checks and handker- 
chicfs? Will, a taſte for literature make him 
a better critic in the quality of tobacco?— will 
a taſte for literature bring any thing into his 
pocket? We believe it will rather be the o- 
caſion of draining it, —— When once. a city 
is-ſo. far left to itſelf as to contract a taſte for 
literature, it is immediately viſited with ſwarms | 
of Bookſellers. . Like the locuſts mentioned in 
ide prophecies, they will cover che face of the 
Whole city. By Bookſellers, however, we do 
not mean the worthy gentlemen who follow 
that occupation in this city at preſent, They 
have a ſpirit for trade, and deal only in cate- - 
chiſms, and ſome few ſtaple articles fit for ex- 
portation. By Bookſellers we mean your dan- 
gerous people who bring down books from 
England... Theſe books draw the minds of 
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our youth intirely off their buſineſs,” and intro- 
duce hereſy among them. And young people, 
by laying out their money on ſuch unproſita- 
ble articles, gradually wear off from their minds 
that ſerious ſenſe of its value and importance 
which 1 is the main ere of nnn 
Nothing too can ber more e to a 
young man 's trading principles, than the maxims 
by which your men of taſte aſcertain the value 
of books. They do not value them by their 
weight, or the quantity of paper and print they | 
contain, though theſe be the things that con- 
Kitute their intrinſic worth. They value them, 
forſooth, by the finencſs of their ſentiments; 
and the elegance of their ſtile, circumſtances 
to which we pay no manner of regard. Some 
years ago, a country clergyman. happened to 
be dining with an eminent merchant in this 
city. The converſation accidentally turned on 
a political topic that was much talked of at 
that time. The clergyman obſerved that a 
ſixpenny pamphlet that was lately; -publiſhed 
on that ſubject, was one of the moſt ſpirited 
and elegant papers that had appeared in this 
country for a long time. Ay, ſays the mer= 


chant, who had not yet ſeen. the pawphict, i 4 ; 
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2 fly, than the pernicious practice of begging. 
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debe bene in't for the lr | 


We in this city want always to have penny- 
Worihs for our money. We know how we 
game by it, and we do nat chooſe to givs it a- 
way but for its full value; and we are en no 
r will blame us for ſo doing 

The authors of this propoſal would make 
vs believe. that a taſte for literature will be 
of | great” benefit to our morals, - Bur for 
pe part, We have never obſerved, in the 
courſe of our experience, that your men * 
knowlege were any way ſuperior to other 
People i in point of morals. Some philoſophers 
indeed tell us, that a taſte for literature reſines 
the moral faculty, improves its ſenſibility, and 
render it more delicate. But if this be the eſ- 
ſect of literature, we deſire no further acquain- 
tance with it. Delicacy of morals makes peo- 
pie heſitate at taking a bargain; and hinders 
them from embracing advantages which Provi- 
dence throws in their ys the cure og 
trade. | 

There is nothing which Ju n Aer 
complained of, or which magiſtrates have bcen 
at more pains to ſuppreſs,” though unſucceſs- 


Ouc begging | poor are at — — nu- 
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merous; yet if this Academy ſhould unfortus | 
nately take place, we cannot ſee but they muſt 
increaſe prodigiouſſy. We have heard that 
n times of Popery; thete were certain vagraqt 
monks, the repoſitaries of knowlegt in choſa 
days, who traverſed the country, lying the in- 
duſtrious part of mankind: under contribution 
for their ſubſiſtence. Now when Academica 
ate once erected, and a taſte-fbr literature and 
book knowlege is become common, among 
ta, we ſuppoſe the literuti will form them- 
ſelves into ſeveral mendicant᷑ ſocieties for car» 
rying on the ſame important purpoſes. Indetd 
we cannot imagine how they will otherwiſe be 
maintained. Knowlege' is an enemy to trade, 
and we ſuppoſe it is equally unfavourable to eve» 
ry other kind of induſtry. And really from the 
great noiſe which the friends of theſe Aeade- 
mies make about the importance of charity, ws 
always ſaſpeQed they had DEL intention to ft 
up in the begging way. gigs 

But this bleſſed Apen not tony ;nfoire - 
with u taſte for Rierüt ure, we are alſo told, 


in the ſecond place, that the knowlege which 
is to be got at it will enable us to make a bet- 
ter figure in company. — Some people have 

really a prodigious ſtock of impudence! — 3 


= 

Would any body, who was not loſt to all 
ſenſe of ſhame, ever affirm ſuch a manifeſt 
falſhood? Who, in the name of wonder, 
appears with greateſt dignity in a company of 
merchants? or, who is liſtened to with the 
moſt reverent attention? — Is is not the rich- 
eſt men? and the man who can talk experi- 
mentally of the largeſt tranſactions? — Was it 
ever heard that literary ſubjects were topics of . 
converſation-among the inhabitants of this city? 
We believe no ſuch thing could ever be laid 
to our charge. You fee, : Brethren, it is not 
all ſcripture what theſe Academicians tell us; 
== This is a ſample of their fine morals. 
But beſides theſe great and important ad- 
vantages which the inhabitants of this city 


will derive from the Acadeiny, we are told it 


will likewiſe be an excellent nurſery for young 
clergymen. But we wiſh theſe gentlemen 
would inform us how a clergyman can be any 
thing the better of a great deal of knowlege.— 

Will his being a knowing and ingenious man 
recommend him more effectually toany patron?” 
We believe not. We remember very well that 
A certain clergyman was once recommended' to 
a noble Peer, who was long the patron of this 
city, as a proper perſon to ſupply the vacancy 
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of a neighbouring Burrow. The clergyman's 
friends, to heighten his merit, told the Peer, 
that he was a man of genius and ability. pt 
want none of your able men, replied the 
Peer. The laſt incumbent was a man of abi- 
lity, and he managed the town- council in ſuch, 
a manner that he could eaſily have turned them 
away from my intereſt, had he been ſo inclin- 
ed. I want a weak man who will be ſubmiſ⸗ 
five to his ſuperiors, or at leaſt incapable of 
doing them any harm, ſhould he ever take it 
in his head to oppoſe them. 

But will this knowlege be of any more uſe 
to him in gaining the affections of the people? 
We can aſſure him it will not. A clergyman, 
who was not very popular, being preſented to 
a pariſh i in this neighbourhood, his friends were 
willing, if poſſible, to reconcile the pariſhio- 
ners to him. For this purpoſe they told them 
that he was a ſenſible man, and had a great 
deal of learning. We deſire no learned man”; 
replied the pariſhioners; we are a weak people, 
and we need an inſtructor whoſe underſtand- 
ing will be ſome way ſuitable to our own.” 

We would therefore adviſe ſtudents in divi- 
nity, inſtead of employing their time in an idle 
purſuit after knowlege, to attend the univerſ · 5 
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i in the ſad] manner. Though they ſhould 
get but a ſmall allowance of knowlege, yet by 


carefully obſerving the conduct of the profeſ- 


fors, they will learn how tiends may be mana- 


ged to the beſt advantage. By diligently re- 
_ ducing: theſe leſſons to practice, when they 
come to have pariſhes of their own, they will 
gradually grow rich; and their wealth will make 
them appear with dignity in the eyes of the 
country gentlemen; will give them an air of 
importance at a fynod or an aſſembly; and will 
command the veneration and reſpect of the 
eommon people, more than all the knowlege 
they could poſſibly acquire at the Academy. 
FTbe authors of this ſcheme for an Academy, 
ſeem to have great dependence on the patronage 
of two of our moſt eminent citizens. We eſteem 
theſe-two-worthy gentlemen, and we cannot 

think they will ever intereſt themſelves in this 

affair We are rather of opinion that they have 
been mentioned in that pamphlet, only to make 
them ſuſpected by the friends of trade and re- 
lgion. But their enemies have here - miſſed 
their aim, for we are convinced of their inno- 
eence. One of them has long been at the head 
of public affairs in this city, and we are per- 
ſuaded he is a better politician than to introduce 
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knowlegeramong:the common people. If ig- | 
notance be not the mother of devotion, , we are 
ſure it is the mother of obedience. | .Knowlege 
makes men aſpire to power, and enables them 
to oppoſe their governors. Hiſtorical Know- LE 
lege particularly is very pernicious, to goyern- 
ment. We remember to have heard, from 
a bookiſh :exciſe-man, who. once lived. in o our 
neighbourhpod, that the Greek and Roman 
hiſtorians, and ſome, few modern ones too, 
give people ſuch notions of liberty as are quite 
incompatible with the dutiful ſubmiſſion which, ©) _ 
fudjects owe to their magiſtrates. — Nox ED 
knoivlege-is-ſo dangerous to the ſprings of go- 
verihinient; we may hope that Academies will 
always be diſcouraged by men in power. And 
unleſs the, preſent ſcheme. fog erecting, one in 
this city be countenanced by ſome body in 
pawer, We. will venture to faretel, without 
pretending to the gift of abice that it will 
come. to nought. 5 : in nod 1 

The authors of that pA ſeem 

do chink lat che inhabitants of this city may 

be driven into this ſcheme by dint of ſatire 

Bat here they ate quite out of their logic. Out 
preſent ſtate of ignorance, as they are pleaſed 

to call it, is attended with a certain firmneſs 
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| of mind, that makes us ſuperiot to all attacks 
of this nature. Some people indeed are pleaſ- 
ed to baptize this our firmneſs of mind by the 
| name of Stupidity. But if it ſhould be ſtupidity, 
we rejoice in the poſſeſſion of it. It puts us 
beyond the reach of the only weapon with 
which poor devils, who are opprefſed with 
poverty and genius, can attack their induſtrious 
adveilaries. We have heard of ſome weak 
people, who, by the power of ſatire, have been 
driven to hang themſelves. But we have no 
ſoch "ſ{queamiſh' tomachs. We deſire theſe 
gentlemen to ſqueeze their brains till their ſatire 
be reduced to its very droppings; we will bear 
ir with all that calm reſignation with which a 
Spaniard, for the good of his ſoul, allows him- 
ſelf to be whipt through the ſtreets of Madrid. 
Wie have heard feveral conjectures concern- 
ing the authors of this propoſal for an Acade- 
my. But 10 us it appears exceeding plain that 
it has been contrived by ſome emiſſaries of 
the French king. with a deſign to extinguiſh 
dur ſpirit for trade. The Grau Monorgue 
knows very well, chat if our trading ſpirit had 
dnee left us, the great conqueſts we have made 
this war would ſoon return to him. And we 


| cannot help thinking further, that the propo- 
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| fa for educating young clergymen at this Aca- 
demy, plainly indicates a deſign of bringing in 
Popery. What, in all the world, can. they 
mean, by making clergymen more knowing 
than other people? They certainly intend to 
bring the laity into a total ſubjection to the 
church, which is the very eſſence of Popery. 
It is therefore our humble opinion, that the 
- magiſtrates ſhould take proper meaſures for 
diſcovering whether there be not ſome Jeſuits - 
in diſguiſe lurking about this city or its neigh- 
bourhood, and get them brought to condign 
puniſhment. We are told, in the public pa- 
pers, that whole ſhip loads of Jeſuits have been 
lately imported to Britain; and we make no 
doubt but ſome of theſe miniſters of Satan are 
at the bottom of this propoſal for an Academy. 
But from the vigilance and activity of our ma- 
giſtrates, we hope they will ſoon meet with 
their reward. — The Jeſvits ſtill retain ſome 
f of the antient Apoſtolic ſpirit; when 
they are perſecuted i in one city, they fly to ano- 
ther. Some of them, driven from Glaſgow by the 
diligence of the magiſtrates, will probably har- 
bour about the town of Paiſley; but as the inha- 
bitants of your Burrow have always been diſtin- 
guiſhed bya ſharpneſs of ſcent after hereſy, thee 
E 2 
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delinquents will b. vo doubt be immediately de- 
tesled and brought tg juſftice. 

It i a moſt aieaa thing, Brethren, t to 
m fall 'i into the hands of Academicians. Did the 
only aim at the deſtruction of obe baku 
branch of our commerce, we w would poſſibly 
get over it; another branch miglit perhaps 
caſt up, of equal,” or even ſuperior profit; but 
an Neademy, © by corrupting the minds of our 
youth with book  kniowlege, affects the very 
lamina vite of out trade. 

As it is this city which Bimrüchuteh threat. 
vin with the Academy, ſome ſhallow people 
may poſſibly imagine that we only are concern 
ed in defeating that project. But, Brethren, 

we hope better chings of you. Your underſtand- 
ings, ſurely, are not ſodull, but that you will cafi- 
ly diſcern, at firſt view, that your own intereſt is 
very intimately connected with the ruin of this 
Academy. The inhabitants of Glaſgow are the 
very ſoul of trade in this part of the kingdom; 
and ſhould their commercial ſpitit be extin- 
guiſhed, the conſequences of it muſt ſoon be 
felt through the Whole country. — Bur ſetting 
aſide this conſideration, you need not flatter 
yourſelves that theſe enemies of our trade will 
be content with making their ſcheme take ef- 


1 
teck in chls city. ladecd they lere e em 
for conjecture concerning their aftef intentions: 
In the 48th page of their Par pier che tell 
us plainly; that they make no doubt but Aca- 
demies will ſoon be eretted in all the populous 
towns throughout! the kingdom; and we ſuppoſe 
their impious endeavours will not be wanting 
in carrying on this hellih 'defign,/"'5//" 5117 1: 
We oblerve, with inerpreſſible converts 
that they have already met with tos much fuel 
ceſs in the North Country. The inhabitants of 
the royal Burrow of Perth, being ſeduced by 
them, have lately erected an Academy, — 
French emiſſaries, indeed, ' could hardly miſs 
making impreſſion on people who live ſo near 
the Highlands. We hope however that the 
Miniſtry will have a ſharp eye on theſe entle- 
men. Academies, as we obſerved beach. are 
very dangerous to the government; and ſu- 
ſpected perſons ought no more to be truſted 
with kpowlege. than with am... q 
, Havingaccompliſhed their deſign in the town 
4 Perth, they have made their next r arcbinpt on 
this city. And, no doubt, the, eyes, of he. whole 
nation are fixed on us, and on you, Brethren, 
who live juſt in our nel bon to 2 whe- 
ther we will tamely ſubmit to their ſcheme, 
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or how, ourſelves men in defence of our trade 
_ and:religion.—For our part, we are determin- 
irit in, this matter; and we 
eſcech you alſo to exert yourſelves on the oc- 
caſſon. Let us unite, our endeavours againſt 
 hogommon enemy and if by our courageous 
jon, theſe Academicians are baffled 
| ä that the inhabi- 
tants of other towns, animated by our ſhining 
will be able alſo ſucceſsfully to reſiſt 
ſervants of the devil, We are, 


* 


POO te If you think this Letter may be of a- 
5 ny ſervice in awakening people's attenti- 


:, Woke: gon Anto-rhin 
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HE foregoing Letter is a faithful warn- 
ing againſt the deſigns of certain wick - 
ed perſons who are at preſent endeavouring to 
having allowed us to uſe their Letter at ou 
ſure, we thought we could not do the 
| community a more ſeaſonable piece of ſervice, 
than putting it into the bands of a Printer, 
The importance of its ſubject muſt recommend 
it to the public attention more than any thing 
we can ſay in its favour, The attentive read- 
er will immediately diſcern the great obligati- 
on he is under to theſe gentlemen, ſor putting 
him on his guard againſt Academies and their 
abettors. We believe there is no perſon, who 
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has been any time in trade, but can eaſily re- 
_ colle&, from his own obſervation, ſeveral in- 
| Nances of the bad effects of book knowlege, 
the thing to be learned at Academies, For 
our part, we always had a had opinion, pf it. 
We have now and then, very ſeldom indeed, 
ſeen a bookiſh weayer ſtart up among us; but 
he never made any figure in buſineſs. In a 
year or two, he either died of a conſumption, or 2 
\ liſted to be a ſoldier. It is no wonder there- 
fore, though we be alarmed at the approach 
of theſe Academies with their book knowlege ; 
and as we do not chuſe to be wanting in our 
duty on this occaſion, we talce this opportuni- 
ty of declaring, in a public manner, that We 
are firmly reſolved to lecend our Glaſgow Bre- 
thren-in-their ſpirited oppoſition to them. 
* | Theſe Academies are not only dangerous to 
trade, they ſeem alſo to threaten out church 
"with an inumdation of | hereſy, We would 
therefore recommend this matter to'theimoſt 
ſerious attention of the very reverend Sytiod.— 
We might here inſiſt on the obligation the Sy« 
nod is under to pay a proper regard to our re- 
commendation. The inhabitants of Pailieß 
have always been diſtinguiſhed by their zeal 
for the chutch. It does not indeed un 


15 * 2 
people to ſpeak of their own attainments; yet 
we cannot help obſerving, and we do it with- 
out vanity, that we have been the occaſion of 
more buſineſs to church courts, for theſe laſt 
ten years, than any two Burrows within the 
bounds of this Synod. It well becomes the 

gSynod, therefore, to liſten to what we recom 
mend to them. We are perfectly well ac- 
quainted. with the reſpect that is due to a good 
cuſtomer; but, however, we , ſhall not inſiſt 
upon it at preſent. The — now before us 
recommends i itſelf. It is the cauſe of trade and 
religion; ; and we think the Synod ought to 
glory 3 in being the defenders of theſe HOP 
| enjoyments, 03) DI 09299 avail iO RBHYN 


555 ſhall not pretend to * in abs * 


e very reyerend Synod: ought. to proceed in 

is affair. — There was a time whemexcom- 
munication. might have been Wr profirably 
Jive i in a ; degenerate period, Sh the Sour 
ful diſcipline. of the church i is quite diſregarded. 
"Though our Brethren, in the neighbouring 
Church, have fallen into ſome errors, yet they 


have not loſt all regard to religion among them. 
"Excommunication can ſtill take away a man's 


moveables, unleſs he give proper ſigns of re 
pentance in a few days. Such a powerful ex- 


333 
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ings about the advantages of an Academy would 


reverend Synod ought immediately to apply the 


' ſhining lights, has 
and uſe of that ſpiritual inftrument, 3 in A 
mon which he publiſhed aboy about five months - 
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communication would be particularly uſeful a- 
mong us at preſent. When a man loſes his 


effects, he alſo loſes his influence over others, 
An Academician in low circumſtances could 
not be very dangerous. No gentleman of rank 
or character would regard him. His reaſon- 


meet with no credit ; for his underſtanding 
would naturally be ſuſpected to labour under 
che ſame poverty and meanneſs with his perſon, 

But though Church cenſures, in this coun- 
try, are contemned by the laity, they are ftifl 
very formidable to the clergy. And as our 
Glaſgow Brethren inform us, that ſeveral coun- 


try miniſters have been heard to ſpeak fayour- 


ably of theſe Academies, ve think the y 


"EX CTSION to theſe gentlemen. | A worth Z 
"miniſter of this church, one of her burning and 


fully explained the nat 


and certainly there Area: be more pro- 
als  fobjects for exerciſing it on than theſe cor- 
rupt members, who have diſcovered ſuch chang 


- toms of an inclination to hereſy. 


PAISLEY, Wk 
| Vept. 29, 1762. 
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I, An Eaquiry into the Cauſes of the Decline of Religion, A 
Sermon, By the Reverend Mr. William Thom, Miniſter of 
Govan, The ſecond Edition. Price 6d. 


IL e 
bleneſs to a Commercial People With the Expediency 
and Neceſlity of erecting at Glaſgow, an Academy, — 
Inſtruction of Youth. In & Letter to ]J— M r, 
From a Society, intereſted in the Succeſs of this i- 
rited Propoſal. Price x 8. 8 


Ii. Remarks upon a Pamphlet concerning the Neceſlity of e- 
setting an Academy at Glaſ; In a Letter to the Authors, 
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